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Murillo is evident ; the very coat-tails of one of the connois- 
seurs and the spectacles of the other tell of surprised admi- 
ration. Truly Mr. Burgess is a student of character as well 
as Art. The scene recalls a barber's shop in Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, where a certain youthful artist, named J. M. W. 
Turner, might be seen occasionally with a portfolio of sketches 
under his arm. Without exception the painter retains his love of 
Spanish scenes, as is proved by the pictures exhibited in 1876 
and each succeeding year. ' Licensing the Beggars in Spain ' 
was a remarkably original work, while l Childhood in Eastern 
Life ' was equally so. A juvenile Moslem aristocrat is educating 
himself in ways becoming an Oriental autocrat over the elders 
that most humbly bow before him. Of the three contributions to 
the Academy of 1879, ' Zulina/ ' The Student in Disgrace/ and 
' The Convent Garden/ the last was perhaps the most popular. 

The second of our engravings, ' Benighted/ was in the 
gallery of the British Institution in i860; it is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Wilson, of Sheffield. The meaning of the com- 
position is not very intelligible, but it may, we presume, be 



supposed to represent two girls who, having lost their way, are 
alarmed at the sudden approach of nightfall. Sir David L. Salo- 
mons is the fortunate owner of ' Bravo, Toro ! ' and Mr. William 
Eastwood of 'The Barber's Prodigy.' Although we have only 
spoken of the pictures sent to the Royal Academy, Mr. Burgess 
also exhibited in others of the chief Art galleries. His high 
repute is so well deserved and universally acknowledged, that 
little can be said in addition to the favourable criticism we have 
always felt it our pleasure to accord to one who possesses such 
essentials to the title of a true artist. As a colourist he is 
brilliant and strong, yet without meretriciousness ; in tone and 
feeling he proves himself as capable of portraying tenderness 
as he is of drollery and humour; and most certainly the com- 
parison between John Phillip and John Burgess which is so 
frequently made is praise to each. The honour paid him three 
years ago, when he was chosen an Associate Member of the 
Royal Academy, was thoroughly well earned by one whose 
talents have for so many years proved a source of unvarying 
attraction to all lovers of Art. 



A LOUISVILLE MANSION 



LOUISVILLE has long been distinguished for its stately dwell- 
ings. In the clays of slavery, wealthy Southern planters 
made their winter homes in this city, and numbers of old, notice- 
ably large mansions, liberal of portico and piazza, substantial and 



airy, now illustrate to the visitor the pretentious architecture of 
those days. 

The residence of Mr. F. D. Carley retains in modified degree 
some of the special features of this architecture. It is literally 




Library. — Residence of F. D. Carley, Esq., Louisville. 



surrounded with bay-windows and piazzas, conservatories and 
balconies, all located and decorated with reference to the effect 
within as well as to the exterior view. This residence is remark- 
able for its interior arrangements and artistic treatment, and fur- 
nishes a noteworthy illustration of the growth of decorative art in 
this country. 



The arrangement of the first story, with sliding doors of ex- 
treme width, is such as to open all the rooms into one view. This 
is singularly effective, giving an extended and unexpected view to 
one who enters the front door, as if the whole house were a hall. 
The open fireplace and unique chimney-piece of our second illustra- 
tion are the principal objects to meet the eye of the incoming visi- 
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tor. The hall is two stories high, with a balustrade on the second 
floor, and is treated for picture-hanging, the walls being in Pom- 
peiian red. To the right and southward, the hall ends in a con- 
servatory of its own width. Nothing gives better light for a hall 
than that which comes through window greenery. There is a 
recess balcony over the conservatory which presents a cosy and 
inviting appearance from the outside, and which is ornamental to 
the inside view as one approaches it, passing around the balus- 
trade in the upper hall. 



After one enters the door, the conservatory of our second illustra- 
tion and the bay-window of the other illustration are both visible 
from the same standpoint, being exactly opposite to each other, 
and some fifty-five feet apart. 

The library view shows originality. The fireplace, on one cor- 
ner of the bay-window, with the cabinet on the other corner, is 
not only artistic, but very effective in giving to the room a feeling 
of warmth and welcome. If the fireplace were against the wall, 
in the rear portion of the bay-window, it would not seem to warm 




Hall. — Residence of F. D. Car ley, Esq., Louisville. 



the whole room as it does now, while two fireplaces, one on each 
side of the bay-window, according to the old custom, would de- 
stroy the charm of the room entirely. We admire this new ar- 
rangement exceedingly. The fireplace is brought forward and 
the heat thrown to the centre of the room, where the light and the 
table are, thus engendering a feeling of hospitality and comfort of 
the most attractive character. 

The floors. throughout the house are of various hard woods, inlaid 
in original and elaborate designs. The patterns of the inlaid work 
are full of variety and not repeated." Each bay-window, recess, and 
corner, has a design fitted to itself, while the colours of the woods 
and the character of the patterns in each room are adapted to the 
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general treatment of the decoration of such room. The floor of the 
parlour is curly maple, inlaid in fine work of ebony and white holly, 
giving an effect like lace-work, cords and tassels, and embroidery. 

The designs of the inlaid work in the halls are in a variety of 
ingenious devices — at one place a heart, anchor, and cross, and 
in another a harp, or some musical instrument, or the music of 
" Home Sweet Home." The centre of the library is a map of the 
United States in outline, with each State a different wood, showing 
rivers, lakes, and cities. 

There is much in the interior of this mansion to admire, espe- 
cially its individuality. There is an absence of strong contrasts, 
but rich, quiet, unobtrusive harmony everywhere. 



